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WANT  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
LIE  DOWN  ON  THE  JOB? 


WANT  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
LIE  DOWN  ON  THE  JOB? 


BE  A + BLOOD  DONOR 


Now  that  you're  planning  a  vacation,  give  a 
thought  to  family.  While  you're  away  they  may 
fall  ill  or  have  an  accident.  Not  much  you  can  do 
to  prevent  it,  but  you  can  help  by  giving  a  blood 
donation  before  you  go  away. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  provides 
all  the  blood  and  blood  products  needed  by 
Canadian  hospitals  coast  to  coast.  Every 
summer  the  need  for  blood  is  great  because 
regular  donors  are  unavailable.  When  supplies 
fall  below  par,  hospitals  are  in  trouble.  They 
can't  wait  for  your  vacation  to  be  over  to 
replenish  their  stocks . . .  they  need  blood  when 
they  need  it. 

Before  vacation,  then,  give  a  thought  to 
family.  By  giving  blood,  you  protect  them  in  the 
most  basic  sense.  By  giving  blood  you  help 
ensure  that  blood  will  be  on  hand  if  they  need  it 
or  if  you  do. 

Give  blood  at  your  local  Red  Cross  blood 
donor  clinic.  Now. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  UNITED 
FARMERS  OF  ALBERTA 


Many  Alberta  farmers  and  ranchers  take  for  granted  the  hard-won  benefits  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers secured  for  them  through  the  establishment  of  co-operatives.  The  regulatory  force  of 
co-operatives  on  business  is  often  unrecognized  by  those  who  directly  benefit,  in  today's  business 
world,  by  that  influence. 
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First  Board  of  Directors  1 909 

Left  to  right:  George  McDonald,  Olds;  A.  Von  Mielecki,  Calgary;  George  Long,  Nannao;  E.J.  Fream,  Calgary;  James  Bower, 
Red  Deer;  Thomas  Balaam,  Vergreville;  Rice  Sheppard,  Strathcona. 


James  Bower  - 1909-1911 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta 
came  about  through  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Alberta  Farmers 
Association  and  The  Society  of 
Equity. 

The  first  president,  James 
Bower,  came  from  Ontario  and 
settled  near  Red  Deer.  He  and 
his  three  sons  had  operated  one 
of  the  largest  farms  in  the 
Orangeville  district  and  were 


widely  known  as  successful 
breeders  of  Percheron  horses. 

Soon  after  settling  in 
Alberta,  Mr.  Bower  became 
interested  in  farm  organizations. 
He  joined  the  Alberta  Farmers 
Association  and  was  active  in 
the  campaign  to  unite  that  body 
with  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Equity.  He  was  also  an  advocate 
of  co-operative  organizations 
and  helped  organize  the  Red 
Deer  Co-operastive  Association. 

James  Bower  was  again 


elected  president  in  1911  but  in 
1912  he  declined  the  nomination 
at  the  convention  and  was 
named  honorary  president  for 
three  years.  James  Bower  was  also 
a  leader  in  the  farm  movement 
and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture.  His  sound  views  on 
the  necessity  to  organize 
farmers,  his  practical  business 
sense,  together  with  his  ability 
to  debate,  gained  recognition 
for  him  on  a  national  scale. 
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W.J.  Treglllus- 1912-1914 

The  second  president  of 
UFA  was  elected  to  office  at  the 
4th  Annual  Convention  in 
January,  1912. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1902 
and  bought  a  section  of  land 
from  the  CPR  just  west  of 
Calgary,  south  of  the  Bow  River. 
The  sub-divisions  of 
Rosscarrock  and  Wildwood  were 
part  of  the  Tregillus  farm.  He 
built  up  a  fine  herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins  and  served  the 
growing  little  city  with  whole 
milk.  He  also  acquired  a  number 
of  Hackney  horses  and  drove  his 
high  spirited  team  frequently 
through  the  streets.  He  bought 
the  Bonus  Ranch  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bow  River  built  and 


operated  a  brick  kiln. 

W.J.  Tregillus  was  a  public 
spirited  man.  He  served  on  the 
Calgary  School  Board  and  while 
living  on  his  farm  was  elected  an 
alderman  of  the  City.  When  the 
Alberta  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  was  formed 
early  in  1913,  Mr.  Tregillus 
became  its  president  and  was 
president  of  both  organizations 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
November,  1 91 4.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  reformist  convictions 
and  there  is  evidence  in  his 
addresses  and  reports  that  had 
he  lived  longer  and  continued  to 
be  entrusted  with  public 
responsibility,  he  would  have 
developed  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  Canadian 
public  life. 


W  J.  Tregillus,  1912-1914 


Front  Row-Left  to  right-W.D,  Trego,  S.S,  Dunham,  D,W.  Warner,  James  Speakman,  Henry  Wise  Wood.  Rice  Sheppard  2nd  Row-  W.J. 

Parlby.  P.O.  Woodbridge,  P.S.  Austin  Back  Row-J  E.  Blore.  G  W.  Buctianan,  

James  Speakman,  the  third  president  of  UFA  is  seated  fourth  from  the  left  in  the  front  row.  We  do  not  have  identification  for  all  the  men 
in  this  picture.  It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Glenbow  Institute  if  any  of  our  readers  could  fill  in  the  missing  names. 
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James  Speakman  -1915 


At  the  annual  convention 
held  in  January,  1915,  James 
Speakman  of  Penhold  was 
elected  president.  He  moved 
into  Calgary  in  order  to  serve  in 
his  capacity  of  chief  organizer  in 
the  annual  membership  drive 
and  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Alberta  section  of  the  Grain 
Growers  Guide.  Mr.  Speakman 
was  involved  in  researching 


problems  of  western  agriculture, 
with  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  farmers  for  cheaper 
loan  capital,  when  he  took 
pneumonia  and  died  on 
December  21 , 1 91 5.  A  member 
of  farm  organization  since 
before  the  amalgamation,  Mr. 
Speakman  served  as  president 
for  less  than  one  year.  Unlike  his 
predecessors  James  Bower  and 
W.J.  Tregillus,  and  his 
immediate  successor  Henry 
Wise  Wood,  Mr.  Speakman  had 


no  opportunity  to  set  forth  his 
own  particular  philosophy  of 
economic  and  social 
organization. 

Arrangements  for  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of 
UFA,  less  than  a  month  away, 
were  practically  completed.  It 
was  to  be  held  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Calgary.  First 
vice-president,  H.W.  Wood, 
whose  farm  was  only  some  40 
miles  north  of  Carstairs  took 
over. 


Pictures  -  Courtesy  of  Glenbow-Alberta  Institute 


This  article  will  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
United  Farmer. 


Dr.  Henry  Wise  Wood  - 
1916-1930 

The  convention  at  Calgary 
in  1916  is  worthy  of  mention  for 
may  reasons.  Among  its 
remarkable  features  was  the 
keen  competition  for  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice-president. 
The  election  took  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Mr. 
H.W.  Wood  was  elected  on  the 
first  count. 

During  the  last  years  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  farmers  of 
Alberta,  through  their 
organization  and  under  the 


leadership  of  Henry  Wise  Wood, 
played  their  part  in  developing 
the  efficiency  of  Canadian 
agriculture.  The  farm 
organizations  grew  steadily 
during  the  war  years,  not 
withstanding  the  shortage  of 
labor  caused  through  the 
enlistment  of  young  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 

1 91 9  stands  out  as  a  year  of 
extraordinary  difficulty. 
Although  the  declaration  of 
Armistice  on  November  1 1 , 
1 91 8,  marked  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  effects  of 
those  four  years  were  to  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  Alberta  for  long 
years  to  come. 

The  UFA  organization  had 
taken  seriously  the  call  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  for 
maximum  production  of  food. 
It  was  universally  realized  that  in 
the  long  run,  victory  for  the 
allied  cause  might  depend  on 
the  volume  of  food  produced  on 
the  farms  of  Canada  and  the 
ability  to  transport  those 
products  to  Britain. 

Nearly  a  million  acres  more 
of  Alberta  land  were  sown  in 
1918  to  wheat, despite  the  fact 
that  by  order  of  council  all  men 
20  to  22  years  of  age  were  called 
to  the  colors  before  seeding  was 
completed. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  rising 
strength  of  the  organization  that 
in  the  face  of  these 
difficulties,  there  was  a  healthy 


increase  in  membership  and  the 
finances  of  the  organization 
were  placed  on  a  relatively 
sound  basis.  The  convention  of 
1 91 9  heard  that  there  were  now 
over  1 7,000  members. 

In  1923,  the  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool  was  launched  and  Mr. 
Wood  served  as  chairman  from 
1923-1937.  Previous  to  this,  he 
had  served  as  the  president  of 
the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  from  191 7-1 923. 
While  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Candian  Wheat 
Pool.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  1929  and  in  1935 
was  made  a  companion  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  In  1951  he  was  named 
to  Alberta's  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Henry  Wise  Wood  remained 
as  president  of  UFA  for  1 4  years. 
The  Convention  in  1 930  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  was  crowded  to 
capacity  -  a  great  gathering 
representing  the  struggle  of  21 
years  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  pioneers  in  a  new 
country  and  in  new  fields  of 
organization.  Under  Mr.  Wood's 
guidance  and  inspired  by  his 
philosophy  and  practical 
wisdom,  the  UFA  had  steadily 
advanced  the  social  and 
economic  interest  of  the  rural 
people  of  Alberta. 


EXPANSION  AT  GRIMSHAW 


Approximately  1 500  people 
came  to  tour  the  new  Farm 
Supply  Center  at  Grimshaw  on 
October  Srd,  1965,  when  it  was 
first  opened.  A  special  spur  line 
was  built  to  service  the  new 
facility. 

Grimshaw.  has  shown  a 
steady  growth  pattern  over  the 
years.  In  1974,  Grimshaw 
recorded  a  sharp  increase  of 
40.9%  over  the  1 973  sales, 
necessitating  expanded  facili- 
ties. Plans  were  formulated  to 
increase  the  display  area  to  40' x 
100  and  build  new  warehouse 
facilities.  On  June  1 7, 1975, 
Grimshaw's  expanded  premises 
were  officially  opened  with  an 
Expansion  Sale.  There  were 
door  prizes  -  Peace  River  radio 
was  on  location  -  and  excellent 
sales  of  over  $60,000  were 
recorded  in  the  first  two  days. 
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Grimshaw  Farm  Supply  Center 


Grimshaw  Petroleum  Agency 


Jack  Sukeroff 

Manager 

Grimshaw  Farm  Supply  Center 

I  Born  in  Vulcan,  Jack  spent 

j  k  twenty-two  years  on  the  family 


farm  in  Mulhurst  and  Vauxhall 
areas.  He  attended  school  at 
Vauxhall. 

He  joined  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta  in  1 966  as  Manager  of 
the  Camrose  Farm  Supply 
Center.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
manager  of  Brooks  Co-op. 

In  April,  1969,  Jack  was 
transferred  to  Grimshaw  as 
Manager  of  the  Farm  Supply 


Center  and  Petroleum  Agency. 

In  the  five  years  he  has  been 
in  Grimshaw,  Jack  and  his  wife 
Carol,  have  become  active 
members  of  the  community. 
Together  with  their  family,  the 
Sukeroffs  enjoy  camping  and 
fishing  and  Jack  is  also  an 
ardent  hunter.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  ability  to  play  guitar  and 
his  talents  as  a  singer. 
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Busy,  busy.  Jack  Sukeroff 


Emil  Lovas,  Customer  Sales  Representative, 
Grimshaw  Thanks  to  Ed  Evans,  Operations 
Manager,  Farm  Supply  Division,  for  the 
pictures  of  Grimshaw's  Expansion. 


Container  load  of  plastic  twine 


Heljbing  out  -  Gordon  Wenzel,  Northern  Regional  Manager.  To  his  left,  Farm 
Supply's  Southern  Regional  Manager,  Dave  Latam 

On  staff  at  Grimshaw  you'll  find: 

Jack  Sukeroff  -  Manager 
Bill  Banfield  -  Custonner  Service  Supervisor 
Dick  Cardwell  -  Custonner  Service  Rep. 
Wayne  Ferguson  -  Customer  Service  Rep. 
Sheila  Heath  -  Aministrative  Clerk 
Emil  Lovas  -  Customer  Sales  Rep. 
Howard  Waughtal  -  Customer  Service  Rep. 
Gordon  Zaichkowsky  -  Customer  Sales  Rep. 

;  Some  of  the  Prize  Winners  at  the  Grimshaw  Expansion  sale: 
■ 

■  Jim  Russell  -  Dixonville  -  Skil  Drill 

■  Dorothy  Wicklason  -  Dixonville  -  Stanley  Hammer 
I  Ken  Russell  -  Dixonville  - 10  Bags  Inland  Cement 

Jim  Evans  -  Peace  River  - 1 0  Bags  Canada  Cement 
Irene  Stephensen  -  Grimshaw  -  Water  Conditioner,  Western 
Supplies 

Ella  Daston  -  Dixonville  -  Challenger  Socket  Set 
Alan  Russell  -  Dixonville  - 100  Lineal  Feet  Galvanized  Metal,  Atco 
Bill  Reyda  -  Berwyn  -  6-8  foot  Colored  Metal,  Westeel 
Gwen  Heurer  -  Chinook  Valley  -  6  bundles  Shingles,  Iko 
Ray  Kehler  -  Grimshaw  -  Henn-Rich  Brooder  Lamp 
Grant  WeVill  -  Dixonville  -  Henn-Rich  Brooder  Lamp 
Mae  Jabs  -  Fairview  -  Windsor  Salt  Blocks 
Delores  Zatho  -  Keg  River  -  Windsor  Salt  Blocks 
Edwin  Metz  -  Peace  River  -  Windsor  Salt  Blocks 
Dan  Todd  -  Dixonville  -  Sifto  Salt  Blocks 
Brian  Campbell  -  Grimshaw  -  Sifto  Salt  Blocks 
Kathy  Myers  -  Brownvale  -  Sifto  Salt  Blocks 
Dennis  (DIsen  -  Dixonville  -  Sifto  Salt  Blocks 
Mrs.  N.M.  Lorencz  -  Manning  -  Tackle  Kit 
John  Renberg  -  Berwyn  -  Eecol  Light 
Mary  Campbell  -  Grimshaw  -  Welding  Helmet,  Borstads 
Allen  Forman  -  Chinook  Valley  - 10  lbs.  assorted  bolts  (Malkin  & 
Pinton) 

Fred  Sydorko  -  Fairview  -  3  sheets  Citation  Panelling,  Canfor 
Dave  Johnson  -  Brewyn  -  3  sheets  Citation  Panelling,  Canfor 
Elmer  Greff  -  Grimshaw  -  Perma  Paint 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


The  word  co-operation  is 
derived  from  'co'  -  together  and 
'opera'  -  work.  It  means  working 
together.  A  co-operative  is  an 
organization  based  on  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  owned  by  and  operated 
for  those  using  its  services. 

Co-operatives  start  from 
need.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
co-operatives  organized  to  meet 
various  needs.  Some 
co-operatives  sell  and  store 
wheat  for  farmers.  Some 
distribute  farm  supplies.  Others 
provide  specialized  services  like 
electric  power  or  fire  insurance. 
There  are  co-operatives  formed 
by  fishermen,  cotton  growers, 
fruit  growers,  cattlemen  and 
many  others  in  diversified 
occupations.  Farmers  in  Ceylon 
co-operatively  market  their 
vegetables.  In  Canada's  far 
north,  the  Eskimos  sell  fish  and 
handicraft  articles  through 
co-operatives. 

Today,  it  is  rare  for 
co-operatives  to  be 
unsuccessful.  Yet,  it  is  certainly 
not  a  new  business  concept. 
Documentary  evidence  shows  a 
group  of  Scotsmen  formed  the 
Fenwich  Co-operative  Society  of 
Weavers  in  1 761 .  Many  other 
co-operatives  were  formed  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 


on  the  continent.  The  people 
who  organize  these  associations 
had  common  needs.  Some 
wished  to  lessen  the  price 
spread  between  producer  and 
consumer.  Others  wished  to 
improve  the  quality  of 
merchandise  they  bought.  There 
were  those  who  wanted  the  use 
of  a  service  that  they  could  not 
usually  afford. 

Scientists  who  study  the 
behavior  of  people  agree  that 
co-operation  is  a  natural  urge  of 
man.  These  early  organizations 
were  willing  to  co-operate.  They 
had  common  objectives.  Hun- 
dreds were  formed,  but  they 
were  small  and  short  lived.  They 
all  eventually  failed. 

In  1844,  in  a  small  industrial 
town  in  Lancashire,  England,  a 
group  of  desperately  poor 
weavers  established  a  co-opera- 
tive. Their  organization  was  to 
prove  a  guide  and  inspiration  to 
following  co-operatives.  Condi- 
tions in  those  days  were  difficult 
for  the  worker.  Hours  of  labor 
were  long  and  pay  was 
exceedingly  low.  This  small 
group  of  twenty-eight  people 
decided  they  could  improve  their 
economic  position  by  working 
together.  They  planned  to  have  a 
small  food  store.  Their  stock 
would  consist  of  flour,  butter, 
sugar  and  oatmeal.  The  price  of 
these  staple  foods  was  so  high 
that  the  average  worker  could 
not  afford  them.  The  poor 
quality  of  the  food  offered  on 
store-keepers'  shelves  often 
made  it  inedible.  At 
considerable  sacrifice,  each 


worker  managed  to  save  five 
dollars.  With  these  meagre 
savings,  they  founded  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers  Co-operative 
and  opened  a  small  food  store. 
They  gave  honest  weight  and 
measure.  The  food  on  their 
shelves  was  unadulterated.  They 
saved  money  and  learned  to 
carry  on  business  for 
themselves.  Today,  this  historic 
society  has  54,000  members  and 
does  a  yearly  business  of  four 
million  dollars. 

What  made  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers  Co-operative  so 
successful?  The  men  who 
formed  it  were  not  economists 
or  scholars.  However,  they  did 
profit  from  mistakes  of  the  past. 
They  drew  up  rules  with  the 
greatest  care.  These  men  were 
essentially  reformers  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  obtain  their 
goals.  They  had  a  vision  of  the 
better  society  that  might  be 
obtained  through  their  efforts. 
While  they  were  inspired,  they 
were  practical  enough  to  know 
that  if  they  wanted  a  better 
world,  they  must  work  to  obtain 
it.  The  store  they  established 
was  not  of  prime  importance  in 
their  plans.  It  was  simply  the 
most  practical  place  to  begin. 

Time  has  proven  the 
wisdom  of  the  Rochdale 
principles  which  are  adhered  to 
by  most  co-operatives  today. 
The  three  most  important  of 
these  principles  are  open 
membership,  democratic 
control  and  patronage  refunds. 
Open  membership  means 
anyone  who  can  use  the 
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facilities  or  services  of  the 
organization,  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed,  financial  or  social 
position  is  able  to  join. 
Democratic  control  means  each 
member  may  buy  only  one 
share.  He  is  entitled  to  only  one 
vote.  The  importance  is  on  the 
person  and  not  on  the  money  he 
owns.  Members  must  meet 
periodically  to  decide  on  the 
policies  of  the  co-operative.  At 
the  meetings,  they  have  equal 
voting  strength  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  their  business  with  the 
co-operative.  This  prevents  any 
individual  from  gaining  control. 

The  last  mentioned 
principle,  patronage  refunds,  is 
of  particular  importance. 
History  gives  Charles  Howarth, 
one  of  Rochdale's  original 
members,  credit  for  thinking  of 
it.  Howarth  bitterly  remembered 
the  failure  of  another 
co-operative  with  which  he  had 
been  associated.  He  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  operate  the 
new  store  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  He  spent  many  hours 
mulling  over  the  problem. 
Finally,  a  solution  occurred  to 
him.  He  impatiently  raced  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  his  friends 
to  tell  them  of  his  new  idea. 
Patronage  refunds  mean  the 
society's  earnings,  over  and 
above  expenses,  are  returned  to 
the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases.  A  co-operative 
makes  no  profit.  Instead, 
earnings  are  recognized  as 
savings  by  the  members  doing 
business  together. 

A  member  benefits  by  the 


extent  he  uses  the  co-operative 
facilities  or  services.  In  a  private 
corporation,  the  earnings  are 
divided  among  the  shareholders 
on  the  basis  of  the  investment 
each  has  In  the  business.  This 
now  famous  principle  of 
patronage  refunds  is  one  of  the 
main  features  of  a  co-operative. 

Today,  the  primary 
objective  oif  a  co-operative  is  the 
same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  Is  to  provide  a  service  to 
members  and  not  to  make 
money  by  offering  a  service  to 
others.  By  adhering  to  and 
improving  the  Rochdale 
principles,  co-operatives  have 
expanded  and  met  with  success. 

The  greatest  growth  of 
co-ops  is  in  Europe.  In  Sweden, 
one  in  every  two  families 
belongs.  In  Europe,  the 
co-operative  strength  lies  in 
cities  and  industrial  centres. 

In  Canada,  farmers  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the 
movement.  However,  the  farmer 
co-operative  movement  is  firmly 
implanted  in  Scandinavian 
countries.  Almost  all  the  meat 
produced  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  is  processed  in  modern 
co-operative  packing  houses. 
Also,  the  largest  share  of  all 
dairy  and  poultry  products  is 
sold  there  co-operatively. 

Co-operatives  have  not 
brought  wealth  to  any  single 
individual.  They  have  improved 
the  economic  position  of  their 
members.  The  economic 
benefits  of  co-operatives  have 
mainly  to  do  with  savings  and 
can  be  readily  measured. 


Through  co-ops  people  learn  to 
do  things  for  themselves.  They 
develop  the  philosophy  of 
self-help.  By  working  together 
in  neighborly  helpfulness, 
people  develop  a  spirit  of  team- 
work. 

Co-operatives  are  now  well 
established  in  the  most 
advanced  nations  in  the  world.  It 
is  significant  that  their 
development  has  been  the 
greatest  in  the  democratic 
nations.  Where  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  have  a 
wide  choice  in  the  way  they  do 
business,  co-operatives 
flourish. 

Statesmen,  humanitarians 
and  world  leaders  see 
co-operatives  as  one  means  by 
which  the  less  fortunate  people 
of  the  world  may  help  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  The  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  strongly 
supports  co-operatives  and  is 
encouraging  their  development 
in  many  lands. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Pioneers  have  reached 
beyond  their  dreams.  The 
Rochdale  principles  are  the 
basis  of  a  movement  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
millions  of  dollars  paid  in 
patronage  refunds  each  year  to 
members  of  co-operatives  are 
solid  proof  people  can  work 
together  in  a  self-help  and 
democratic  way  to  economically 
improve  themselves.  This  was 
the  original  concept  of 
co-operatives,  and  is  still  the 
ultimate  goal. 
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VICTOR  THOMAS 
ALBERTAN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Lionel  Paradis,  Tanya,  Victor  and  Donna 

Given  a  chance,  pigs  will 
keep  themselves  clean  and  be 
discriminating  in  what  they  eat. 
Physical  environment  is  one  of 
the  major  factors  that  has  made 
the  difference  in  today's  modern 
hog  production.  Victor  Thomas 
of  Indus  is  a  progressive  young 
farmer  who  believed  that  an 
enviromentally  controlled  barn 
could  be  an  important  factor  in 
his  plans  for  a  successful  hog 
business. 

A  native  Albertan  whose 
parents  came  to  the  Indus  area 
in  the  early  1 900's,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  born  and  raised  on  the 
family  farm  and  attended  school 
at  Indus  and  Chestermere  Lake. 
In  1962,  he  enrolled  at  the  Olds 


Thomas 

School  of  Agriculture  and 
graduated  in  1964. 

The  senior  Mr.  Thomas  had 
not  raised  pigs,  but  when  his 
son  took  over  the  farm  in  1 965, 
hogs  became  his  main 
enterprise. 

When  Victor  Thomas 
started  to  think  about  building  a 
new  housing  for  his  stock,  he 
discussed  several  ideas  with  his 
neighbor,  Owen  Bexson,  who  is 
also  a  Customer  Sales 
Representative  with  UFA'S 
Farmstead  Develpment 
Department  in  Calgary.  Mr. 
Thomas  drew  up  his  own  plans 
which  Owen  took  into  the  Cal- 
gary office.  The  next  step  was  a 
meeting  with  Lyie  Schmidt,  who 


suggested  a  few  modifications 
that  Mr.  Thomas  incorporated  in 
his  design,  prices  were 
discussed  and  the  contract  was 
signed. 

The  Barn 

Today,  Victor  Thomas  has 
an  attractive  and  practical  hog 
barn  he  can  justifiably  be  proud 
of.  The  barn  is  a  40' x  70' 
conventional  building.  The  roof 
is  28-4  metal  cladding,  which  is 
a  deep  profile.  The  walls  are 
28-3  metal  cladding,  with  the 
wide  face  out.  Inside,  the 
aluminum  walls  have  an  8" 
plywood  backing  which  gives  an 
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added  sturdiness  to  the 
building. 

Aluminum  is  germ  free  as  it 
doesn't  breed  bacteria.  It's  easy 
to  keep  clean  as  aluminum  will 
not  corrode  inside  and  it  is 
fireproof.  The  metal  costs  about 
the  same  as  plywood  and  paint 
and  doesn't  require  the  upkeep 
and  expense  of  repainting. 
Instead  of  nails,  Va"  screws  were 
used.  They  take  less  time  to 
apply  and  are  stronger.  There  is 
6"  insulation  in  the  ceiling  and 
3V4"  in  the  walls. 

Ventilation 

There  are  four  Aerovent 
fans  in  the  barn  and  an  UFA 
Baffle  System,  which  provides  a 
controlled  air  inlet.  The  controls 
are  all  at  eye  level  and  each  fan 
has  its  own  individual  control 
panel.  The  two  variable  speed 
controls  have  solid  state 
circuitry.  Each  control  panel 
also  has  a  manual  on-off  switch, 
a  complete  shut-down 
thermostat  and  fusetron.  This  is 
a  special  kind  of  fuse  that  takes 
a  surge  of  power  when  the  fan 
starts  but  will  not  take  an 
overload  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  An  even  flow  of  air  in  easy 
steps  is  provided  as  the 
ventilation  rate  is  increased  or 
decreased.  Basically,  this 
ventilation  system  provides 
fresh  air,  removes  excess 
moisture,  gases  and  foul  air, 
and  provides  comfortable 
atmosphere  for  stock. 

The  barn  is  kept  at  18°-  21  ^ 
Celsius.  Heat  is  supplied 
through  a  hot  water  heating 
system,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
supplements  this  with  infra-red 
brooder  lamps  in  the  farrowing 
crates.  Pigs  are  sensitive  to 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  In 
this  comfortable  atmosphere, 
they  don't  have  to  fight  the 
elements  and  this  cuts  down 
feeding  costs.  At  lower 
temperatures,  hogs  convert  food 
into  heat  energy  instead  of 
growing  energy.  At  temperature 
about  32°  C  they  stop  eating 
and  may  lose  weight.  One 
research  study  has  shown  that 
pigs  kept  at  4*^  Celsius  will  use 
almost  twice  as  much  feed  per 


pound  of  gain  as  pigs  kept  at 
18°  Celsius. 

Pit  Ventilation 

Manure  is  stored  in  4'wide 
gutters  that  are  4'deep,  on  each 
side  of  the  barn.  Fans  draw  air 
from  each  pit  and  the  manure  is 
pumped  through  portholes  on 
the  outside  of  the  barn  into  a 
honeywagon. 

Pens 

There  are  slotted  floors  in 
the  pens  with  a  slope  of  V4"  to 
one  foot.  The  pens  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building  are  5'x  16' 
and  those  on  the  east  are  5'  x 


20'.  UFA  supplied  all  the 
materials  used  on  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  building  and 
did  the  building  and 
installations  except  for  the 
electrical  work  and  the  penning. 
Mr.  Thomas  did  the  penning 
using  19  Hen n-Rich  pens  and  1 2 
Henn-Rich  Farrowing  Crates. 
The  pens  have  a  creep  feeding 
area  in  which  only  the  small  pigs 
and  not  the  sows  can  feed. 

The  floors  in  the  pen  are 
broom  finished  cement  and  each 
pen  contains  a  Lixit  Automatic 
Waterer.  There  is  asbestos 
board  24"high  along  the  back  of 
the  pens.  The  pigs  won't  gnaw 
at  it  as  it  can  by  itchy  on  the 
skin.  The  asbestos  board  is 
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Inside  view  of  Thomas  barn  showing  pens,  asbestos  board,  aluminum  siding,  fan,  fan  * 
control,  ceiling  and  baffle  system 


Open  House  to  show  the  operating  .department  of  the  Thomas  business 
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Creep  feeding  area 

better  than  metal  as  the  pigs 
can't  rip  it  and  hurt  themselves. 

In  the  old  barn,  Mr.  Thomas 
had  two  farrowing  crates  which 
he  definitely  liked  better  than  a 
loose  stall  arrangement.  He 
found  that  with  the  farrowing 
crates,  the  mortality  rate  was 
cut  down  and  you  didn't  have  to 
be  on  a  constant  watch.  The  sow 
and  her  litter  are  kept  in  the 
farrowing  crates  for 
approximately  ten  days  to  two 
weeks.  They  are  then  moved  as  a 
family  into  the  steel  pens  and 
stay  there  until  weaning  age. 
Dry  sows  will  be  moved  outside 
as  Mr.  Thomas  feels  they  need 
the  exercise. 

Victor  and  Donna  Thomas 

Mr.  Thomas  farms  about 
270  acres  and  felt  he  couldn't 
raise  enough  grain  to  finish  his 
pigs  right  out.  To  start  with,  he 
bought  weaners  and  fed  them 
right  out.  Two  years  ago,  he 
bought  his  first  three  sows  and 
started  to  raise  his  own 
weaners.  He  will  be  raising  and 
selling  mostly  weaners  and  will 
be  keeping  back  only  those  he 
needs  for  replacement  sows. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Thomas 
plans  to  have  between  90  - 1 00 
head  in  the  barn  and  plans  to 


use  mostly  York  sows. 

Mr.  Thomas  raises  his  own 
feed.  He  has  a  portable  feed  mill 
and  mixes  ^/i  barley  and  Vi  oats 
and  generally  adds  about  200  - 
300  pounds  of  supplement  at 
one  time.  The  bins  are  at  the 
south  end  of  the  barn,  with 
augers  in  through  the  wall  and  a 
feed  cart  inside. 

Victor's  wife.  Donna,  is  the 
former  Donna  La  Marche.  She 
attended  school  in  Calgary  until 
grade  1 1  and  then  moved  to 
Langdon.  Donna  took  her  grade 


1 2  at  Chestermere  Lake  School, 
where  she  met  Victor  (he  was 
driving  the  school  bus).  She 
helps  her  husband  as  much  as 
she  possibly  can  on  the  farm 
although  their  pretty  little 
daughter  Tanya  does  require  a 
certain  amount  of  her  mother's 
time. 

Victor  and  Donna  Thomas 
are  active  in  their  community 
and  belong  to  the  Bow  Valley 
Curling  Club.  For  the  past 
eleven  years,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  the  Boy 


Tanya  at  the  farrowing  crates 
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Scouts.  He  was  leader  for  five 
years  and  has  been  on  the  Group 
Comnnittee  for  over  five  years. 
The  Thomases  enjoy  being  on  a 
farm  and  this  is  where  they  want 
to  live. 

Before  they  built  their  new 
barn  and  went  into  a  more 
automated  hog  production,  they 
gave  careful  consideration  to 
taking  this  step.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  they  decided  to  do  so, 
was  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  more  regulated  income.  With 
their  new  set  up,  they  feel  the 
two  of  them  will  be  able  to 
handle  it  and  sitll  allow  them  the 
necessary  management  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  worked  closely 
with  Lionel  Paradis,  FDD  Sales 
Representative,  in  the  building 
of  his  new  barn.  He  mentioned 
the  excellent  working 
relationship  he  and  his  family 
had  with  Lionel  and  with  UFA 
and  its  people.  "I've  been  well 
satisfied,"  Mr.  Thomas  said  in 
commenting  on  the  entire  job. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Olds 
School  of  Agriculture,  Victor 
Thomas  has  a  good  agricultural 
academic  background.  More 
importantly  he  has  the  practical 
experience  necessary  to  run  a 
successful  operation.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  land  and  a  good 
example  of  Alberta's  progressive 
and  productive  family  farmers. 
The  United  Farmer  salutes 
Victor  Thomas  -  Albertan  of  the 
Month. 


Close-up  of  the  barn  exterior 

Lionel  Paradis 

Lionel  Paradis  joined  UFA 
on  June  15,  1974,  but  his 
association  with  our  Company 
dates  back  to  1972. 

A  native  of  Prince  Albert, 
where  he  was  raised  on  the 
family  farm,  Lionel  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Albertsville  Technical 
School.  He  is  a  Journeyman 
Carpenter  and  holds 
inter-provincial  papers.  For  six 
years  he  worked  with  his  own 
crew  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  and  in  1970  moved  to 
Calgary. 


Lionel  has  been  the 
sub-contractor  for  many  FDD 
projects  and  the  people  he  has 
worked  with  have  often 
commented  on  his  excellent  and 
conscientious  work.  Some  of 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  Lionel 
has  been  associated  with  in  his 
work  with  FDD  are:  Bob 
Hannah,  Acme;  Jim  Miller, 
Rockyford;  Jerry  Law,  Balzac; 
Harold  Roeppel,  Rockyford  and 
Ed  Robbins,  Blackie. 

Lionel  and  his  wife  Shirley 
have  four  sons,  Gilbert, 
Michael,  Patrick  and  Andre. 


Under  the  big  top  -  site  of  the  successful  Agents'  Appreciation  Barbecues^  Story  on  page  14.  15  and  16 
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AGENTS 
APPRECIATION 

BARBECUES 


There  is  a  tendency  in 
today's  fast  paced  society  to 
nninimize  ordinary  virtues  - 
unastonishing  virtues  perhaps, 
but  still  so  very  important  to 
good  hunnan  relations  in  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  virtues  or 
practices  often  overlooked  in  the 
glare  of  modern  efficiency  Is 
loyalty.  Not  only  is  loyalty 
essential  to  teamwork,  it's 
essential  to  doing  a  good 
job.  .  .and  it's  loyalty  that  helps 
set  one  organization  apart  from 
others  in  the  field. 

This  year.  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta  honored  seven  Agents 
who  have  given,  and  are 
continuing  to  give,  reliable  and 
efficient  petroleum  service  in 
their  area. 

Ray  Evans,  Brownvale; 
Fred  Mason,  Grande  Prairie; 
Cliff  Herrick ,  Woking; 
Mel  Fellows,  Mayerthorpe;  Stan 
Banack,  Round  Hill;  Art  Lysons, 
Tolland;  and  Russ  Wilson  of 
Olds  were  all  honored,  in  a 
personal  way,  at  barbecues, 
which  were  attended  by  their 
friends  and  associates 
throughout  Alberta. 

The  United  Farmers  salutes 
these  front  line  representatives 
for  the  efficient  petroleum 
service  they  have  given  over  the 
years .  .  .  and  for  the  loyalty  they 
have  shown  in  their  association 
with  United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 

Stan  Banack 

Round  Hill 

Born  in  the  Camrose  area, 
Mr.  Banack  farmed  for  a  time 
with  his  parents.  He  has  been  in 
the  trucking  business  for  25 
years  and  in  business  in  Round 
Hill  since  1940.  In  November, 
1960,  Mr.  Banack  joined  UFA  as 
the  Agent  at  Round  Hill.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  the 
town  council,  the  Recreation 
Board,  the  St.  Stanislow  R.C. 
parish  and  has  coached  some  of 


the  local  teams. 

Mr.  Banack  and  his  wife, 
Annie,  have  ten  children, 
Stanley,  Florence,  James, 
Leonard,  Martha,  David, 
Thomas,  Dorrene,  Rose  and 
Bernard. 


Last  year,  Mr.  Banack 
showed  a  healthy  increase  in  his 
sales  and  this  year  he's  again 
showing  excellent  increases. 


Ray  Evans 

Brownvale 


Ray  Evans  was  born  a  few 
miles  south  of  Brownvale  at 
Griffin  Creek. 

He  served  in  the  Canadian 
Army  and  was  overseas  during 
the  second  World  War.  He 
farmed  in  the  Brownvale  area 
and  on  April  6, 1955,  joined 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  Over 
the  years,  Mr.  Evans  has  shown 
solid  increases  in  his  petroleum 
sales. 

Active  in  community 
organizations,  he  was  president 
of  the  Griffin  Creek  Local  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Brownvale 


Community  Club,  the  Berwyn 
Legion  and  the  Brownvale 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Evans  and  his  wife, 
Gladys,  have  four  children,  Gail, 
Judy,  Parry,  and  Jay. 

Ray  Evans  is  an  ardent 
curler  and  his  banjo  picking 
talents  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  Peace  Country. 


Born  in  Mayerthorpe,  Mr. 
Fellows  attended  school  at 
Anselmoand  Mayerthorpe. 

He  was  raised  on  the  family 
farm  and  has  been  with  UFA 
since  April  11 , 1955. 

Mr.  Fellows  served  as 
president  and  then  as  director  of 
the  Mayerthorpe  Curling  Club, 
as  a  member  of  the  town 
Recreation  Board,  the 
Gymkhana  Club  and  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  town  council 
and  as  a  Deputy  Mayor  for  one 
year. 

Mr.  Fellows  is  interested  In 
all  sports  and  community  events 
and  has  coached  junior  baseball 
and  curling  teams.  When  time 
permits  he  also  enjoys  camping 
and  fishing. 

Increases  in  farm  fuel  were 
an  outstanding  19%  in  1974, 
and  so  far  in  1975,  Mr.  Fellows 
has  topped  this.  One 
achievement  he'll  never  top 
though,  is  the  eight-ender  his 
rink  had  -  the  first  in  the  history 
of  the  Mayerthorpe  Curling 
Club. 

Mr.  Fellows  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  have  three  children. 
Brent,  Dale  and  Darlene.  jm 


Clifford  W.  Herrick 

Woking 


Appointed  UFA  Agent  at 
Woking  on  July  15,  1955,  Cliff 
Herrick  is  originally  from 
Blackie,  Alberta,  and  attended 
school  at  Bridgeview. 

Mr.  Herrick  farmed  with  his 
dad  and  two  brothers  until  1953 
and  then  worked  as  a  pipe-fitter 
from  1953  until  1955  when  he 
joined  UFA  as  Agent  at  Woking. 
In  1965  he  acquired  a  half 
section  of  land  and  started 
farming  part  time.  Cliff  and 
Harriet  Herrick  live  on  the  farm 
with  their  daughter,  Pam  and 
sons  Kelly  and  Wayne. 

A  member  of  Unifarm  and 
the  Woking  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Herrick's  interests  include 
raising  a  few  head  of  Purebred 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  gardening. 
In  1974,  Cliff  Herrick  showed 
and  increase  of  11  %  in  his  farm 
fuel  sales  at  Woking. 

Arthur  W.  Lysons 

Tolland 


Mr.  Lysons  has  a  unique 
operation  at  Tolland,  Alberta, 
and  offers  a  very  personalized 
type  of  service.  He  is  well  known 
in  the  community,  and  attended 
the  Ganton  School  at  Tolland. 
Betty  and  Art  Lysons  have  three 
children,  Debbie  Anne,  Wayne, 
and  Elaine,  who  also  attended 
the  Ganton  School. 

Mr.  Lysons  was  raised  on 
the  family  farm,  joined  the 
Canadian  Army  and  served 
during  World  War  II.  He  farmed 
after  the  war  and  on  May  16, 
1960,  joined  UFA.  He  has  been 
in  business  in  Tolland  since 
1947.  The  Lysons  have  a 
combined  grocery  and  fuel 
business  and  their  home  is 
together  with  the  store. 

Interested  in  all  sports,  Mr. 
Lysons  coached  Little  League 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  has 
been  a  winner  serveral  times  in 
the  Petroleum  Awards  and  in 
1973  was  a  Provincial  Winner. 


Fred  Mason 

Grande  Prairie 


A  consistent  winner  in  the 
Petroleum  Awards  program, 
Fred  Mason  is  well  known  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  area.  He  and  his 
good  wife,  Dorothy,  have  two 
boys,  Darcy  and  Allen,  and  two 
girls,  Becky  and  Faye. 

Prior  to  becoming  UFA 
Agent  at  Grande  Prairie,  Mr. 
Mason  farmed  at  Camrose  for 
several  years.  His  wife  Dorothy 
Is  from  a  pioneer  family  that 
homesteaded  in  the  Flying  Shot 
district  in  1915. 

Gallonage  at  the  Grande 
Prairie  Agency  has  shown  solid 
increases  over  the  years.  Last 


year,  Mr.  Mason  achieved  a 
21 .7%  increase  and  so  far,  in 
1975,  sales  have  surpassed  the 
outstanding  1974  increase. 

The  Mason  family  have 
many  hobbies  that  they  do 
together .  In  addition 
to  collecting  antiques  and 
rocks,  they  also  participate  in 
power  tobogganing,  skiing  and 
ice  fishing. 


Russell  B.  Wilson 

Olds 


Raised  on  a  farm  in  Hanley, 
Saskatchewan,  Russ  Wilson 
lived  on  the  family  farm  until  he 
was  20  at  which  time  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Navy.  For  1 4  years 
Mr.  Wilson  was  involved  in  the 
trucking  industry  and  on 
December  7,  1959,  he  joined 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  as  the 
agent  at  Olds. 

Russ  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
have  seven  children,  three 
married  daughters,  three  boys 
and  a  girl  at  home.  A  member  of 
the  Elks,  the  Legion  and  the 
Recreation  Board,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
especially  active  in  minor 
hockey  and  served  as  president 
of  the  senior  hockey  in  Olds  for 
four  years. 

The  Wilsons  are  real 
boosters  and  active  workers  in 
the  Olds  community.  They  enjoy 
camping  and  playing  darts  and 
have  been  in  dart  competitions 
throughout  Alberta. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
an  excellent  increase  of  14.5% 
in  his  farm  fuel  sales.  This  year, 
he's  not  only  topped  that  but  is 
showing  every  evidence  of 
breaking  the  million  gallon 
mark. 


AT 
THE 

BARBECUES 


Al  Round  Hill  -  Harold  Lee,  Marketing 
Supervisor;  Agent  Stan  Banack  and  Director, 
Mervin  Giem 


Still  giving  service  -  Art 
Lysons  unique  pumps  at 
Tolland 

At  Olds  -  Dave  Mac- 
Neill,  Marketing  Sup- 
ervisor and  Mrs,  Russ 
Wilson 


At  Mayerthorpe  -  Enjoying  the  re-  te»*''''''^M^^  ^ 
freshments,  the  company  and  the  f  ^ 
shade  »' 


k ... 


Those  Happy  Hamburger 
Heroes  -  Larry  Hansen 
and  Leigh  Olmstead 


At  Grande  Prairie  -  Agent 
Fred  Mason,  Agent  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Peterson. 
Sexsmith,  and  Mrs,  Fred 
Mason 


